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long distances to be fulled or (more likely) that the fullers bought
it up and re-sold it after treatment. All this implies a good and
well-maintained system of communications. Milestones show
that in the third and fourth centuries much care was bestowed on
road-maintenance; and the Fenland waterways carried a heavy
barge-traffic handling pottery from the Nene valley.
But here too there is evidence that the system operating in
the third and fourth centuries differed from that of earlier times.
At first, the chief instrument of internal trade was the town with
its market-place and shops. No doubt, this urban retail trade
required supplements of another kind. We can hardly suppose that
every 'Samian' cup in a Wiltshire village was brought there by a
villager who had ridden or driven to tie nearest town to get it.
There must have been itinerant salesmen even when the towns
were at the height of their prosperity. But when the towns de-
cayed, from the early third century onwards, the increasing
volume of internal trade must have flowed almost entirely
through channels which left the town on one side. One of these
was doubtless the itinerant hawker, whether a whole-time middle-
man or an artisan peddling his own goods: another was the country
market or fair, of which an example has been identified with much
probability at Woodeaton close to Oxford1, Thus the failure of the
official Roman urbanizing policy, although that policy was con-
ceived partly in the interests of commerce, did not injure Britain
commercially; a spontaneous growth of independent traders,
small and large, arose all over the country, developing with the
development of individualistic manufacture, and satisfied all the
requirements of internal trade so long as the roads were well kept
and safe for peaceful travellers.
III. ART AND RELIGION
Art in Britain, during the later Roman period, presents a very
curious problem. After the first generation or two from the con-
quest, the hope of a flourishing Romano-British style, comparable
with those of regions no farther away than the Moselle valley,
died away and vanished for ever. In sculpture, apart from a few
official monuments probably made by foreign workmen, there is
practically nothing after that date except the most barbarous and
incompetent prentice-work. In metal-work, where the Britons
had once been so successful, the remnants of Celtic taste which
still lend interest to the products of the second century disappear
1 J. G, Milne, 'Woodeaton Coins/ J.R.S. xxi, 1931, pp. 101-109.